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(Photograph by Wm. H. Rau) 
Tse Bersy Ross House on Arco STREET, PHILADELPHIA, WHERE THE 
First AMERICAN FLAG was MADE. 


The front room has been turned into a souvenir shop but the little room in which Betsy 
Ross received General Washington is still kept as it was at the time. 
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Do you ever count on your fingers? Certainly not if you 
have had good training in arithmetic. That is the kind 
of training you want the children to have. 


WEN TWORTH-SMITH 
Essentials of Arithmetic 


This series offers a clear, straightforward, presentation of the problems that the 
child will meet with again and again after he has left the schoolhouse to enter 
the business house. The authors have eliminated the specialized problems so as 
to concentrate upon problems that are of value in all occupations. Drills and 
efficiency tests, pages on “Using What You Have Learned,” and “Little Exam- 
inations,” give the pupil mastery. Not mechanical work but individual and 
intelligent thinking 1s the aim of these books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Prairie Avenue 





Nations Now on the World Stage 
. Shown in the Light of Past Story 


the new 


= a moment when empires are disintegrating over the face of Europe, Asia, 
map of 


and Africa, a new set of history maps covering these regions and ranging from 
{0,000 years back to the breaking out of the war in 1914 becomes an event among 
historians and geographers. 


Europe 


When it is known that the series consists of 


THE WESTERMANN MAPS 


By ewesee William L. Westermann, Ph. D., Associate Professor 
of History in the University of Wiscensin 


Given to 


and territorial expert, wip Coal President Wilson’s Commission in Paris, the interest is one eatly enhanced. 
is series of ten maps embodies the most recent information from archaeological explorations together 
with data down to the summer of 1914. 


W. & A. K. Johnston 


POPULAR SERIES 
SCHOOL WALL MAPS 
Eight Wall Size Maps—41x52 inches 
A “Thrift” Edition of Johnston’s Cele- 
brated ‘“‘Unrivaled”’ Series 
mounted in the 


NYCO MAP REEL 


byt eet F. O. B. 
$13. 50 Chicago 
The ‘ we. ES certificate with each set of 
maps entitles you to the map of Europe with 
new boundaries as settled by the Peace Con- 
ference. Ready when the data is available. 
Send this coupon coding for full details 
_of this offer “ 


For High Schools and Universities 
Now Ready 


Ancient Oriental Empires. 
ma Hellenistic Kingdoms. 


Ancient Greece. With insets: 1. Greece at the Outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, 431, B.C. 

mm 2. Ancient Athens. 3. Piraeus, Harbors and Ship Sheds. 4. Cyprus. 

The Roman Republic, Territorial Expansion to 120 B.C. With insets: 1. Growth of the Power 
of Rome over Italy to 280 B.C. 2. City of Rome at the end of the Republic. 


With insets: 1. The Persian Empire, Alexander's Empire, and the 


Size 46 x 66. 
Durably mounted on cloth and printed in fast colors. 


Chicago RAND McNALLY & COMPANY New York 














GENTLEMEN 
Please send information about the Johnston | 
Popular Series aps and the free map of 


Europe. ITI9 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. , Chicago 
or Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, III. 








Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston New 

York and Chicago. 

The Riverside Press Cambridge. A Course 
in Citizenship and Patriotism. By Ella Ly- 
man Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, Fanny 
E. Coe, Mabel Hill, and Mary McSkimmon, 
with an introduction by William Howard 





Taft, pp. 386. Cloth. 

The Curriculum. By 
pp. 295. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 

A History of The United States for 
Grammar Schools. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, LL. D., and Calvin Noyes Kendal, 
LL. D., pp. 511. Cloth. Price, $1.20 net. 


’ 


Price, $1.50 net. 
Franklin Bobbitt, 
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To MEMBERS:—If you change your address pieuse notify the lihnom Teacher at Bioumington, Lilnom, sending both your old ad- 


dress and new address. Remember 


ean not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not “ape Peng 


postmasters 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at : 
imgton, [ll Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals de 


livered by carrier. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and 
Saturday, February 7 and 8. Topic, ‘‘The War and 
Edueation.’’ Speakers, W. B. Owen, C. M. Gill, I. M. 
Allen, and E. C. Fisher. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, February 
14 and 15, 1919. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Normal, Friday and Saturday, April 11 and 
12, 1919. 


—s 


By the time you read this, the Fifty-first General 
Assembly will be in session. In a very short time, nu- 
merous important bills affecting the welfare of teachers 
and children will be introduced and on their way to pass- 
age or defeat. Is this a matter of any interest to you? 
Do you care what laws are enacted? If so, get acquainted 
with your Senator and Representatives and tell them 
what you want. Or, if you are already acquainted with 
them, please ask them to kindly confer with the legisla- 
tive agent of the State Teachers Association concerning 
the wishes of its members. If they are new members, 
please send the editor of this magazineletters of intro- 
duction to them. We must all be alert, active and 
energetic during the next six months in working for 
better things for schools. Do something now! 


A very useful and efficient member of the President’s 
cabinet recently resigned his position and its $12,000 
salary, explaining in effect that he must get into a work 
where he can make a living. On December 12, a Justice 
of the Illinois Supreme Court resigned his $10,000 posi- 
tion because the pay is so small that justice to his family 
required his resignation. The newspapers that pub- 
lish these items do not state what employments these 
highly educated and practical men will seek, but we re- 
spectfully offer them the information that a few village 
schools in Illinois are without principals, and that the 


school boards are offering what many influential people / 


in high places in Illinois seem to consider ‘‘good sal- 
: >? 
aries. 





A writer of observations in certain factories employ- 
ing children says: 

**It is a question whether our so-called civilization 
has been of general benefit to children. Look at the 
children of the savage, romping over the green hills, in 
the sunshine and shadow, breathing the pure, moist air, 
plucking the flowers, wading the streams, and shouting 
gleefully with lusty lungs and healthy voices. Then 
look at the many children of our Christian nation, who 
plod weakly from their stench-filled tenements to their 
long and wearing toil in the hot, dusty, gloomy mills, 
and then stagger home to a meager supper and a poor 
bed where their emaciated bodies nervously twitch and 
toss until the gray, smoke-stained dawn ushers in an- 
other day of killing drudgery. Which children, think 
you, have the best chance for life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness?’’ 

This is neither poetry nor optimism; but isn’t there 
more truth in it than we like to admit? 


According to the Report of the State Board of 
Equalization just published, the assessed valuation of all 
property in Illinois is $7,850,441,529. The amount on/ 
which taxes are really paid is one-third of this assessed 
valuation, or $2,616,813,843. A two-mill school tax on 
the latter amount would yield $5,233,627, instead of the 
$4,000,000 now appropriated for the state school fund. 

A United States Census Report on Wealth, Debt, and 
Taxation, for the year 1913, gives the estimated truey 
value of all property in Illinois as being $15,484,450,232 
(Vol. I., Page 23, Table 5). Since this was a very con- 
servative estimate, and since property values have in- 
creased enormously since that time, the property in our 
state is now probably worth $25,000,000,000, or more. A 
two-mill school tax on this real value would be $50,000,- 
000,or more than the total cost of the schools in Illinois 
in any past year, or it would be $46,000,000 more than 
has ever been paid into a state school tax, which divided 
by the number of teachers in the state equals,—But 
pinch me, somebody, quick! I’m dreaming! 


/ 


A member of a new teachers’ organization in Peoria 
writes to The Illinois Teacher as follows: 
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‘‘The men teachers of the Peoria Public Schools 
organized and joined the American Federation of Teach- 
ers December 5, 1918. The American Federation o 
Teachers was organized April 15, 1916, and affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor on May 9, 1916. 

‘‘The object of this Federation of Teachers is to 
bring associations of teachers into mutual assistance and 
co-operation; to obtain for teachers all the benefits to 
which they are entitled; to provide means for securing 
to teachers their legal rights; to raise the standafd of 
the teaching profession by securing the conditions essen- 
tial to the best professional service; to promote and 
maintain the ethies of the profession and to protect 
teachers from injury by violation thereof; and to pro- 
mote such a democratization of the schools as will enable 
them to equip their pupils to take their places in the 
industrial, social, and political life of the community.’’ 


The New Republic of December 14 says: ‘‘The cost 
of living in Philadelphia has increased 67.17 percent 
since 1914, while the salaries of Philadelphia teachers 
have increased not one percent. In the desperation of 
trying to adjust these two conditions to each other the 
teachers and their sympathizers are forwarding a bill 
which provides for a temporary increase in the salaries 
of Pennsylvania teachers for the next two years. After 
that time the charter of Philadelphia can be revised to 
raise more money for schools, but meanwhile the mini- 
mum wage of Philadelphia’s most important profession 
is $600 a year.’’ 

The Literary Digest quotes the Houston Daily Post 
as saying: ‘‘Seven hundred fifty thousand American 
school teachers were outrageously underpaid and almost 
living from hand to mouth when the war commenced, 
and then saw their wages shrink in purchasing power 
until they had scarcely sufficient food.’’ 

Such expressions as these continuously reiterated by 
pulpit, press, and public speakers are positive proof that 
everybody knows that teachers are paid niggardly wages 
and that the school system is being starved into anemic 
inefficiency. The question now is, what are you going to 
do about it? - 


MEETING OF GOVERNING COMMITTEES. 


Pursuant to a call issued by Mr. George D. Wham, 
President, and Mr. Hugh 8S. Magill, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, the Governing Committees of that organiza- 
tion met in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol at Spring- 
field on Friday, December 27, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Mr. Hugh S. Magill, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, called the meeting to order, and found a 
quorum to be present. He announced that this meeting , 
had been ealled in lieu of the State Association MeetingV 
which had been indefinitely postponed by advice of the 
State Director of Public Health. He read from a letter 
from Dr. St. Clair Drake, Director of Public Health, a 
part that read as follows: ‘‘ Realizing the great impor- 
tance of this meeting (the State Association Meeting) 
and hoping to avoid complete disruption of important 
plans, I am led to suggest that the necessary work of the 
convention might be delegated to a small committee which 
may meet at the appointed time with a minimum of dan- 
ger to the public health.’’ Mr. Magill then announced 


that the meeting of the governing committees had been 
ealled in conformity with this suggestion by Dr. St. 
Clair Drake. 
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Upon motion and vote by the members of the com- 
mittees present, Mr. Hugh S. Magill was elected to serve 
as chairman of the meeting. Mr. Robert C. Moore was 
likewise elected to act as secretary. 

Upon motion and vote it was decided to hold a joint 
meeting of all the committees first for the purpose of 
considering the tentative resolutions offered by the Reso- 
lutions Committee, and other matters before the Asso- 
ciation. 

The tentative resolutions submitted by the Resolu- 
tions Committee were then read and considered seriatim. 
After several changes, amendments, and additions, all 
made in a regular parliamentary manner by motion and 
vote, the resolutions were adopted as they are published 
in this number of The Illinois Teacher. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2:30 P. M., with 
the understanding that the committees on appropria- 
tions, legislation, and resolutions would meet separately 
in the meantime for the consideration of their respective 
matters of business. 

Upon reconvening at 2:30 P. M., a motion was made, 
seconded, and carried unanimously that, since the an- 
nual state meeting of the State Teachers’ Association had 
been indefinitely postponed by the advice of a State offi- 
cer, it be the sense and decision of this body that the 
officers, committees, and members of committees of the 
Association for the year 1918 hold over in their re- 
spective positions until their successors are elected in 
the regular manner. 

Mr. Hugh 8. Magill announced that he must leave the 
state soon to take up his duties in the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States and offered his resignation as 
member of the board of directors, member of the legis- 
lative committee from the Central Division, chairman 
of the legislative committee, and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Upon motion and vote his resignation 
was accepted. Then upon motion and vote, Mr. J. O. 
Engleman of Decatur was elected to fill the various po- 
sitions resigned by Mr. Magill. 

Seeretary R. C. Moore called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Henry E. Brown, chairman of the resolutions 
committee, member of the executive committee, and mem- 
ber of the board of directors is out of the state doing 
war work in one of the military camps, and is therefore 
unable to perform the duties of these several positions. 
Upon motion and vote Mr. K. D. Waldo of Aurora was 
elected to fill the vacancies in all these positions until 
the return of Mr. Brown to Illinois. 

A motion was made and carried that Robert C. Moore, 
Seeretary of the State Association, be instructed to act 
as legislative agent for the Association during the ses- 
sions of the Fifty-first General Assembly, and that he 
be given the unanimous, hearty and active support of 
the members of the Association. 

A motion was made and carried that the officers of 
the Association be requested to call a meeting of the 
Representative Assembly, or delegate body, of the State 
Teachers’ Association to meet some time before the first 
day of February, 1919. 

The Appropriations Committee then made the follow- 
ing report: 

We make the following appropriations of Association 
funds for the following year: 

For publishing and mailing The Illinois 


RET OS: Sh ere $4,000.00 
For secretary’s salary and expense of office... 3,550.00 
For treasurer’s salary and expense of office.. 250.00 
For expenses of officers and committees...... 100.00 
For expenses of state meeting............... 750.00 

‘For legislative committee .................. 500.00 
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For Director of N. E. A. from Illinois...... 150.00 
For emergency fund ...............esee08: 500.00 
BE ua en kere Re nda wd Jesstaene wale $9,800.00 


It is recommended and understood that any part of 
any or all these appropriations not used for the purpose 
specified shall remain in the hands of the treasurer. 

D. Water Ports, Chairman. 

Upon motion the meeting then adjourned to meet at 
the call of the proper officers. 

Ropert C. Moore, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Governing Committees of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, December 27, 1918. 


Be It Resolved: 


1. That, highly appreciating the wonderful achieve- 
ments of our boys on land and sea during the compara- 
tively brief time that they were participants in the world 
war, we can but feel that the results attained on the 
battlefields of France and on the sea can in a measure 
be attributed to the school training this country has 
given; and that while these events are fresh in our mem- 
ory we emphasize in our teaching the necessity of oar 
entrance into the war and the justice of our cause. That 
we stress the inculeation of patriotism and loyalty to the 
government, and that we continue the campaign for 
thrift and conservation. 

2. That we adopt the Junior Red Cross as the offi- 
cial society thru which will be carried out all the activi- 
ties of service as expressed in the ideals and purposes 
of the Junior Red Cross; and that we recommend a hun- 
dred percent membership for the schools of the state. 

3. That we favor the enactment of a Federal law 
requiring all non-English speaking residents under fifty 
years of age to acquire within a specified time the ability 
to converse and read in the English language. 

4. That elementary instruction in all the schools 
within the state be conducted in the English language. 

5. That a minimum wage law of $800 a year for 
teachers be enacted. 

6. That we favor the enactment of a law prohibiting 
fraternities, sororities and other secret societies in public 
high schools. 


ld 


f 


free textbooks for all the children in attendance in the 
publie schools of the state. 


8. That we reaffirm our support of the unit systemV 


of vocational education and urge that the Legislature, 

(a) aeeept the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 
under the present Board, or one of similar nature whose 
executive officer shall be the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ; 

(b) make a sufficient state appropriation to match 
the Federal fund apportioned to Illinois; and 

(¢) amend the compulsory attendance law to pro- 
vide that all youth between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen in employment shall attend some continuation 
school for at least eight hours a week during the time 
such school is in operation and that the wages of such 
youth shall be paid by their employers for the time spent 
in such school. 

9. That a law be enacted permitting school boards / 
to employ superintendents, principals, and teachers for 
a period of years. 

10. That there be a more careful consideration of the 
physical welfare of school children thru provisions for 


cS po 


7. That we favor the enactment of a law providing ; 
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vacation schools, open-air schools, ample playgrounds 
and equipment, and adequate physical training; that 
the Legislature provide for the appointment of a State 
Director of Physical Training, to work as an Assistant 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction; and that 
the Legislature provide for the physical examination of 
pupils and for the treatment and correction of physical 
defects. 

11. That consolidation of school districts be encour- 
aged and free transportation of pupils be provided for 
by law. 

12. That there be a more simple and inexpensive 
method for the selection of members of the State Teach- 
ers’ Pension Board. 

13. That there be a more general support for the 
State Normal Schools, and the extension of facilities for 
teacher training in state universities and normal schools 
and thru normal extension work; and that the support 
of the Normal Schools be put upon a permanent basis 
by the enactment of a law which shall provide for a 
half-mill tax to be levied annually for the Normal 
Schools. 

14. That the educational interests of the state should 
have representation in the new constitutional conven- 
tion. 

15. That we favor a Federal Department of Educa,/ 
tion in general conformity to the plans laid down in the 
Smith bill, provided that the control and supervision 
of schools remain with the State authorities. 

16. That we favor an amendment to the present law 
fixing the salaries of County Superintendents so as to 
provide a more adequate compensation for these offices. 

17. That, while the above resolutions express our 
desires regarding the educational needs of the state, the 
most pressing problem confronting us today is that of 
securing sufficient revenue to maintain adequately our 
publie school system. Owing to the increased costs, it 
is now impossible in many districts to meet current ex- 
penses. As a means of increasing the funds needed for 
education the following recommendations are made: 

(a) That we favor an appropriation by the Legis- 
lature of $10,000,000 annually to the state school fund; 

(b) That there be an amendment of the school 
revenue law, providing that operating expenses, such as 
cost of fuel, lights, and janitors’ salaries be taken from 
the building fund, and that Boards of Education may 
increase the levy for educational purposes to 3% on 
approval by vote of the people, provided that the aggre- 
gate school levy shall not exceed 4% ; 

(ec) That there be a county school tax equal in 
amount to the state apportionment and distributed in 
the same manner among the districts in proportion to 
their minor population. 


OUR TASK 


It seems that the home, the church, the State, the 
business world have turned to us alone to train the citi- 
zens of tomorrow in everything from the use of the tooth- 
brush to the choice of a vocation and the casting of 
vote! The school must take the child of four or five and 
amuse him and teach him table manners and morals. He 
must learn how to dance and how to say the blessing 
at the family table. He must be taught to be clean and 
to treat others with respect. He must often be fed and 
bathed and properly clothed. He must under the super- 
vision of teachers be guarded against all diseases, pro- 
tected from all germs, inspected by dentist and oculist. 
He must be taught more than college professors used to 
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know of literature and history and science, yet he must 
be as accurate as a banker, as swift as Mercury! He 
must be correct of speech no matter what sort of errors 
he hears every moment he is not in a classroom. He must 
be polished and sensible no matter what his years and 
temperament. He must be reliable and steady despite 
his heredity. He must be a skilled workman! He must 
become an intelligent, reliable citizen! If all this does 
not happen as a result of his stay in the schoolroom a 
few hours each day for eight or more years, it is proof 
that his teachers have been negligent and the school is 
a failure! We know this is true for we have often read 
it in the public print! And all this while, his teachers 
must have developed forty or fifty others, called upon 
and uplifted all the families represented, belonged to 
the Civie leagues, the clubs, taught a Sunday School 
class, kept up a correspondence course at the university, 
ete., ete.! 

Much depends upon our attitude toward these new 
demands and responsibilities. Shall we regard them as 
burdens or as privileges? Shall we ignore them or ac- 
cept them as the highest compliments paid to any pro- 
fession? Shall we resent and ‘‘strike’’ or shall we rise 
to the occasion? Shall the public school really become 
the greatest factor of democracy and the public school 
teachers in the ranks as great as community leaders, as 
the great teacher in the White House is proving himself 
the leader of an astonished and grateful world in the 
triumph of Democracy! 

We know that our ideal is higher than that of the 
most carping critic. We realize that head and hand and 
heart must be trained. We believe that it is possible to 
educate to efficiency and at the same time instill such 
qualities that no war can make brutes of our men! 

We, as teachers, have highly resolved that liberty 
shall not perish, and that as priests of democracy, we 
shall serve the nation by training the youth of the land 
to fit themselves as never before, by intelligent, unselfish, 
well directed endeavor, to find each his bent and to fit 
himself to do the work bravely and joyously for which 
God made him most fit.: We hope that we shall accept 
the challenge and with greater courage determine to give 
back to the nation useful, happy, self-respecting, self- 
supporting, loyal citizens with a passion to bring de- 
moeracy to the whole world. 

ANNA WILLSON. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


Democracy is commonly thought of as a form of gov- 
ernment, but, primarily, it is not this at all; rather it 
is a spiritual attitude. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, 


so is he.’’ The form of government is an eutward mani- 


festation of an inward feeling, but the feeling necessarily 
precedes and conditions the outward form. If people all 
have the feeling of democracy, a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is inevitable. The great task before the homes 
and the schools, therefore, is to generate this feeling, and 
now is a most opportune time for this important work. 
People are more neighborly and more kindly disposed 
toward one another than ever before. The old lines are 
being broken down and people are coming to think that, 
in a large way, each one is his brother’s keeper. We are 
coming to estimate people by what they are and what 
they can do, rather than by what they have, and this is 
making for a higher plane of sympathy and good will. 
The teacher does well, therefore, to inquire how she may 
best use the studies of the school to generate the feeling 
of democracy, so that when the boys and girls emerge 
from their school life democracy will be so thoroughly 
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enmeshed in their consciousness that it will be as much a 
part of them as their breathing. Hence no teacher ever 
needs to apologize for saying that she is teaching de- 
mocracy by means of history, geography, grammar, and 
civics. F. B. PEARSON, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio. 


EDUCATION FOR WAR OR PEACE 


Someone has said, ‘‘The problems of war are tempo- 
rary and passing; the problems of peace are permanent 
and lasting.’’ This statement is what is called a self- 
evident truism. The teacher’s duty has always been to 
train the youth of the nation so that they might be bet- 
ter fitted to solve the problems of life, or in other words, 
the problems of peace. It is a great work, worthy of the 
greatest efforts of the greatest minds of the nation. 

Strange to say, more funds are needed to carry on 
this great work. Our educational program has always 
been badly handicapped and oftentimes crippled from 
lack of funds. There is not an industrial center in the 
State of Illinois that has the funds necessary to ade- 
quately and efficiently train its youth for life. Millions 
of dollars are needed in the nation for educational work 
that we have not thus far been able to provide; not for 
frills, but for actual necessities, such as teaching adult 
foreign born people in night schools to read and write 
English, proper and adequate training for teachers, 
medical inspection of schools, physical, manual and 
domestic training in schools, prevention of overecrowd- 
ing in grade schools, ete. 

Congress has already taken note of these needs and 
has introduced a bill which provides a National Depart- 
ment of Education and appropriating $100,000,000 a 
year to provide some of the funds needed for education. 
The English Parliament has just passed an educational 
bill changing England’s entire educational system. It 
provides equal educational opportunities for all up to 
the age of eighteen, and makes special mention of physi- 
eal training but makes no provision whatever for mili- 
tary training. 

H. A. L. Fisher, England’s Minister of Education 
is quoted as saying: ‘‘The English government can- 
vassed the question of compulsory miltary training and 
decided that the innovation had neither educational nor 
military value and would not be adopted.’’ England, 
with a war on her hands, with her enemy a stone’s throw 
away, somehow manages to study her own situation 
coolly and keep her head. She has decided that it would 
be folly to throw away millions every year by adopting 
a plan of universal military training when the money 


‘is so badly needed to prepare her youth for peace. How 


much more then should the United States study coolly 
and sensibly the problems of reconstruction and the op- 
portunities and responsibilities that are before her and 
decide wisely what shall be the Nation’s policy in the 
future. The eyes of the world are upon us; what ex- 
ample are we going to set for the world? 


If, as a result of the war, the militaristic ideas and 
tendencies that inevitably follow a system of universal 
military training are uprooted in Germany only to be 
transplanted in the United States, then the war has been 
lost and not won. The German people will be the gain- 
ers and we the losers. If this war has not done away 
with all need of a universal military training scheme, 
has not established permanently the principle of right 
and not might in the settlement of international affairs, 
and is not to be followed by a league of nations to see 
that this principle is carried out, then the war has been 
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fought in vain, and the world has not been made safe were enrolled, which is an increase of about 600 over 
for democracy. the enrollment last year and makes Chicago the banner 


Every American, regardless of party, should en- 
deavor to defeat any and all attempts to saddle a scheme 
of universal military training upon the people of this 
nation. N. M. Mason, 

Oglesby, Ill. 


UPPER ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION OF THE 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


FEeLLow TEACHER: 

Do you know that 1149 teachers of the Upper Illinois 
Valley Division of our State Teachers’ Association have 
thus far paid their enrollment fees of $1.00 each? Of 
this number 160 were Bureau County Teachers. One- 
half of this money has been sent to the treasurer of the 
State Teachers’ Association to be used for the State 
meeting and also for other worthy causes, such as secur- 
ing legislation in behalf of schools and the teaching pro- 
fession. Teachers generally may not know the amount 
of good that our State Association has done and can do 
by this means. Searcely an educational bill passes that 
does not have the endorsement and active support of our 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Our Legislative Committee would need the support 
of every teacher in the State. This committee is sure of 
your support when each teacher is a member of the State 
Association. Membership is usually obtained at the time 
of the annual meeting of the division in which the 
teacher belongs. This year, owing to the epidemic, sev- 
eral divisions including our own, did not bold their an- 
nual meetings, and so we were very short in the enroll- 
ment. The enrollment of our division was about two- 
thirds of what it would have been in normal times. 


Now each of. these divisions is asked to increase its 
enrollment nearer to the maximum. 


About half of the teachers of this county paid their 
enrollment fees. The list does not show your name, 
hence this letter to you with the hope that you will see 
the importance of being affiliated with the active teach- 
ers of the state in their fight for all. If you feel this 
obligation, will you please fill out the enclosed enroll- 
ment blank and send it together with the $1.00 fee to 
John C. Reeder, Treasurer, Geneseo, Illinois? He will 
send you an official receipt. Do this right away if you 
wish to have a part in the coming work. 

You as a member shall receive the ‘‘ILLINOIS 
TEACHER’’ which is the official organ of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. If you fail to receive this paper regu- 
larly, notify R. C. Moore, Carlinville, of the fact. 

Thanking you for your interest in these larger mat- 
ters, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. O. SirH, 
Marion HOapLey, 
L. A. MAHONEY, 


December 14, 1918. Executive Committee. 


CHICAGO DIVISION MEETING 


The report of the meeting of the Chicago Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association came as a 
bright and warm ray of sunshine in a period of gloom 
caused by the postponement or annulment of six divi- 
sion meetings and the state meeting. The Chicago meet- 
ing was held in the Florentine Room in the Congress 
Hotel on Saturday, November 23. Over 2,300 teachers 


division in the state. Let us respectfully doff our hats 
and bow our respects to Chicago. 

Mr. Michael Igoe, Representative in the General 
Assembly from the Fifth Senatorial District, was the 
principal speaker and gave some good advice upon the 
subject of getting good school legislation. He empha- 
sized the necessity for cooperation by all the educational 
forces of the state to promote the same program. 

Resolutions were adopted calling attention to the 
superior results of American school education as shown 
in the world war, to the awakened interest of the Fed- 
eral Government in many phases of public education, 
and to the necessity of raising more school revenue; and 
declaring a renewal of faith in the principle that the 
ultimate aim in public education is to develop manhood 
and womanhood trained in physical, mental and moral 
qualities, with powers of adaptation to the conditions, 
occupations and vocations of life. 

The officers elected for the year 1919 are as follows: 

President, Wm. J. Bogan, Principal, Lane Technical 
High School. 

Vice President, Frances E. Harden, Unity Building. 

Seeretary, C. C. Willard. 

Treasurer, Susan Scully. 

Member Executive Comm., Florence Holbrook. 

Auditing Committee, Rose Pesta, West Pullman. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Dora Wells, 
Principal, Flower Technical High School. 

Legislation, William B. Owen, President, Chicago 
Normal. 

Resolutions, W. T. Wilson, Principal, Austin High 
School. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


Why is there a shortage of teachers? A sufficient an- 
swer may be found in the following data regarding sal- 
aries of elementary teachers, compiled for 930 villages of 
less than 2,500 population scattered throughout the 
eountry : 
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Of the teachers in these villages, 64.69 per cent re- 
ceive less than $600 a year and 33.76 per cent less than 
$500 a year. Salaries in the purely rural schools are 
much less, and in the city schools not very much greater, 
though great enough to draw heavily upon the supply 
of rural school teachers. 

Many of the best teachers are taking up other work 
paying twice as much. Without competent teachers the 
American publie school is doomed to failure ; without an 
efficient public school America will fail in their mission 
as a teacher of democracy to the peoples of the world. 
The question may be asked: Are the American people 
conscious of the danger that threatens because of its neg- 
lect to provide sufficient funds to pay the public school 
teacher? —School Life. 
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3: IF 

If you have strength:to rival that of Samson, 

Yet ever use a soft and gentle hand; 
If you’ve a vision of the wide world’s glories, 

Tho’ you never stray beyond your native land; 
If you have charms to grace a social Venus, 

But list not society’s siren call; 
If you can give and give and still keep giving, 

Atd miss not one iota of it all; 
If you can mother countless hosts of children, 

Though you never call a single one your own; 
If you’ve the garnered wisdom of the ages, 

But can keep that fact from ever being known; 
If you’ve compassion on weak human nature, 

But for yourself keep always life’s stern rules; 
If you ean do this, your country needs you— 

Enlist as teacher in the publie schools. 

—Anne May Henderson, 
in Wellesley Alumnae Quarterly. 


NATION HANDICAPPED BY THE PHYSICALLY 
UNEDUCATED 





Dr. WiLLARD S. SMALL Urces Feperat Alp To STATES 
ror HEALTH AND VIGOR OF CHILDREN 


New York, December 7.—Declaring that a compre- 
hensive system of physical education for the children 
and youth of America, by cooperation between the fed- 
eral government and the state governments, is an es- 
sential part of any sane reconstruction program, Dr. 
Willard S. Small, Director of School Hygiene, U. S. 
Bureau of Edueation, told the National Child Labor 
Conference, in session here today, that 30 per cent of the 
men in the first draft were rejected as physically unfit 
and that nearly all the men who came to the military 
training camps were ‘‘ physically uneducated’’—‘‘ many 
of them were physical illiterates.’’ 

‘Approximately 1,000,000 young men each year 
reach military age,’’ said Dr. Small. ‘‘If the war had 
lasted, each year we should have been handicapped by 
a like percentage of rejections and of physically uncon- 
ditioned men. But ‘military age’ is essentially the same 
as economie age. We are economically handicapped. 

‘There are 25,000,000 boys and girls of school age, 
6 to 18 years, marching along the great highway of 
youth. Numerous investigations show that at least 50 
per cent of these have defects and ailments that impede 
normal deveiopment in greater or less degree; that they 
live, at home and at school, in conditions more or less 
unhygienie; that they lack the positive physical educa- 
tion—play, athletics, gymnastics, work—necessary to 
realize their potential man and woman power. A ma- 
jority of the defects are remediable or preventable; the 
unhygienie conditions are not ordained of God; the 
physical education ean be provided.’’ 

Dr. Small said that the legislation needed should in- 
terpret physical education in a broad way. It must as- 
sume physical activity as the basic thing, but conditioned 
upon and integrally related with wholesome physical en- 
vironment, individual physical examination and record, 
medical supervision of schools and school children, de- 
velopment of health habits and instruction in health 
knowledge. It must provide for boys and girls alike, 


and for the physical education of children in industry 
between 14 and 18 years of age. Dr. Small advocated 
federal money aid to enable the states to carry on ef- 
fective systems of physical education, leaving to the 
States entire freedom of initiative and administration. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF OUR N. E. &. 


Pointing out that the pay of teachers in the United 
States has never been commensurate with the rewards 
of workers in other fields, the Schoolmaster, the organ 
of the English National Union of Teachers, has some in- 
teresting comment on teachers’ organizations in this 
country. The editor says: 


In ratio to the population of the States, the National 
Education Association there ought to contain at least 
200,000 members. It contains but a twentieth of that 
number, however; the figure is 10,000 instead. One 
would have thought the inadequacy of this body—from 
the material point of view, that is—to be so obvious that 
reform would be instituted. There is to be a special ef- 
fort this year to make up the membership to 20,000, but 
the proposals of a committee on reorganization, which 
included mention of the National Union of Teachers as 
a mbddel, were not adopted. The National Union of 
Teachers may not be a model organization; to read and 
to listen to the criticisms of some of its members one 
might suppose that it is a feeble and fallacious institu- 
tion; but it is far ahead of the National Education As- 
sociation of America in what it does for its members and 
the great public duty which teachers discharge. The 
National Education Association has not been able to 
bring about an education bill, a supplementary grant, 
or a system of pensions for teachers within its area; it 
has not induced, even in a land where people are keen 
about getting good schooling for their children, where 
good schooling is supplied, and where the donations by 
millionaires to universities are almost fabulously golden, 
a desire to improve the position of teachers. 


LABOR’S EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM 


The Illinois State Federation of Labor met in its 
Thirty-sixth Annual Convention at Bloomington on De- 
cember 2 and continued in session six days. The acting 


yphairman of the Committee on Schools was a teacher, 


and other teachers were ¢alled in conference in framing 
the resolutions. Since this convention was made up of 
nearly a thousand delegates representing a very large, 
active and powerful organization that takes an intense 
interest in the public schools, the resolutions adopted by 
it are of interest to us. These resolutions were numer- 
ous and voluminous, and we ean give here only a sum- 
mary of those affecting teachers and public schools. 
Resolutions were adopted favoring: 

1. A land value tax instead of the present taxes lev- 
ied on labor and its products. 

2. A liberal, ungrudging reorganization and in- 
crease in school revenues. ‘ 

3. An increase of $2,000,000 in the state distribu- 
tive fund by the Fifty-first General Assembly. 

4. A law empowering the present boards of educa- 
tion in districts of 2,000 population, or more, to levy 
three per cent for high school building and educational 
purposes in addition to the three per cent for elementary 
schools. 

5. An appropriation by the General Assembly of 
sufficient funds to match the money received from the 
Federal Treasury under the Smith-Hughes law, which 
appropriation is to be provided by a state vocational 
education tax to be levied in addition to an increased 
state distributive fund. 

6. Unit control of vocational education. 

7. Local district taxation for vocational education 
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in addition to present or future taxation for general edu- 
cation. 

8. A State Board of Education to consist of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as Chairman and 
Executive Officer, two representatives of education, two 
of labor, two of the employers, two of agriculture, and 
two women who have made a special study of women’s 
work. 

9. A Director of Vocational Education, with the 
necessary deputies, agents and assistants, all of whom 
shall be appointed by the State Board of Education upon 
recommendation by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

10. Local advisory committees composed of members 
representing local trades, industries and occupations, 
who are to be appointed by the local school boards un- 
der a scheme approved by the State Board. 

11. Short time specialized trade extension courses 
for journeyman mechanics. 

12. Before instruction is given in any certain trade, 
an industrial survey should be made to determine the 
requirements of the trade, the opportunities for employ- 
ment and advancement in it, and the educational value 
of instruction in such trade. 

13. The privileges and obligations of intelligent citi- 
zenship must be taught vigorously in all courses; and 
in all industrial and vocational courses an unemascu- 
lated industrial history must be taught, which shall in- 
clude an accurate account of the organization of the 
workers and the results thereof, and a summary of all 
State and Federal legislation affecting the industries 
taught. 

14. The development of vocational guidance and in- 
dustrial education in proper relation to each other and 
to the needs of our democracy. 

15. Inereased facilities in public normal schools for 
men and women in the trades who desire to prepare for 
teaching industrial and vocational subjects so that we 
shall be decreasingly dependent upon private schools 
and endowments. 

16. The vocational rehabilitation of.soldiers crippled 
in service and also of the victims of industrial accidents. 

17. Compulsory continuation schools for children 
after they leave school, up to the age of eighteen years. 

18. Such a reorganization, expansion, and diversi- 
fication of our public school system as shall assure equal- 
ity of opportunity to the children of all the people. 

19. A requirement that all children shall be taught 
in the English language in both publie and private 
schools, except that a foreign language may be taught 
merely as a subject in the curriculum. 

20. Adequate facilities for teaching English to non- 
English speaking adults. 

21. Ample playground facilities as a part of the pub- 
lie school system, to be open to the public thruout the 
year at such hours as do not conflict with the regular 
school purposes. 

22. Continuous medical and dental inspection and 
care in the schools. 

23. The organization and equipment of special 
classes for children who are either subnormal or super- 
normal either mentally or physically. 

24. Better enforcement of the compulsory school law 
and the extension of this law up to the age of sixteen 
years. 

25. A complete system of modern physical education 
under specially trained teachers. 

26. A wider use of the school plant for civic, social 
and educational purposes for both children and adults. 

27. Public forums established and conducted under 





the direction of the school superintendent and ‘advisory 
committees representing the various elements in the 
community. 

28. Courses in history, civies, economies, health, com- 
pensation laws, and other laws affecting labor, at such 
hours as shall make them available to the workers. 

29. The prohibition of all activities savoring of mili- 
tarism in our schools. 

30. A free text book law, which shall include provi- 
sion for uniformity of text-books wherever practicable 
and advisable on educational grounds. 

31. A State-owned plant for the manufacture and 
production of school equipment. 

32. Making twenty-five pupils the maximum num- 
ber for any class. J 

33. A law making $1200 a year the minimum salary 
of teachers in Illinois. 

34. A law making all boards of education elective. 

35. The establishment of self-governing school and 
district councils of teachers for the purpose of utilizing 
the experience and initiative of the teaching body in the 
conduct of the schools. 

36. Securing for teachers tenure of position during 
efficiency, with no dismissals without full and fair 
hearings. 

37. A thoro-going revision upward of teachers’ sal- 
ary schedules to meet the increased cost of living and 
the growing appreciation of the value of the teacher’s 
services. 

38. A more active interest by organized labor in the 
election of an adequate representation of labor on all 
boards of education. 

39. The affiliation of the teachers with the great 
democratic foree of organized labor as the most effective 
guarantee of democracy and progress in our schools. 


IN THE MIDST OF THEM 


The Americans were greatly surprised to see a num- 
ber of children kneel in the street as the flag was car- 
ried. by.—Cablegram from Paris, on the arrival of the 
American troops. 

(Why so patient, standing there, 
Edouard and small Pierre, 

Georges, Yvette, and Marie-Claire ?) 
‘*When the troops come marching by,’’ 
(Quoth the small Pierre.) 

**Mother, wilt thou lift me high, 
That we see them, thou and I?’’ 


**Mother, are they fair to see?’’ 
(A busy tongue—Pierre!) 

‘*Have they little boys like me 

Left at home across the sea?’’ 
(Alas! Alas! Pierre.) 


**Mother, we have waited long;’’ 
(Long, indeed, Pierre!) 
*‘The sun has grown so hot and strong— 
Surely none has done them wrong?’’ 
(God forbid, Pierre!) 


**Mother, who did send them here?’’ 
(The gift of God, Pierre.) 
**But then there is no need of fear, 
“And on thy cheek I see a tear—’”’ 
(The tears of hope, Pierre.) 
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Down the boulevard a ery— 
A bugle note is flung on high— 
The Stars and Stripes are passing by! 


‘The Gift of God,’’ quoth small Pierre; 
His hat on breast, his curls all bare, 
He knelt upon the pavement there. 
(Five young children kneeling there— 
Georges, Yvette, and Marie-Claire, 
Edouard, and small Pierre.) 


Fairest flag of Liberty— 
Carrying hope across the sea— 
A little child has hallowed thee, 
And made of thee a prayer! 
—Margaret Bell Merrill. 


FLAG ETIQUETTE 
By Wriu1aAm Matuer LEwIis 


Secretary National Committee of Patriotic Societies 





The United States military regulations and other rul- 
ings give well defined statements as to the respect to be 
shown the flag. The most important of these follow. 

When the colors are passing, the spectator, if a man, 
should halt if walking, arise and uncover if sitting, hold- 
ing the head-dress opposite the left shoulder with the 
right hand; if bareheaded, he should salute with the 
right hand. A woman should stand at attention as the 
flag passes by. 

When the flag flies from a stationary flag-staff it is 
. not ordinarily saluted with the hand. 

Used in decoration, the flag should not be festooned 
or draped, but hung flat. If the flag is hung with the 
stripes horizontal, the Union should be in the upper left 
eorner. If hung perpendicularly, the Union should be 
in the upper right corner. 

When the flag is carried in parade, or when crossed 
with other flags, the Stars and Stripes should always 
be at the right. : 

The law specifically forbids the use of and represen- 
tation of the flag in any manner in connection with mer- 
chandise for sale. 

The flag should be raised at sunrise and lowered at 
sunset. It should not be displayed on stormy days or, 
except when under fire of the enemy, left out over night. 
Although there is no authoritative ruling which compels 
civilians to lower the flag at sundown, good taste should 
impel them to follow the traditions of the Army and 
Navy in this sundown ceremonial. Primarily the flag 
is raised to be seen, and secondarily, the flag is some- 
thing to be guarded, treasured; and so tradition holds 
that it shall not be menaced by the darkness. To leave 
the flag out at night, unattended, is regarded by some 
as proof of shiftlessness, or at least of carelessness. 

On Memorial Day, the flag should be displayed at 
half-mast from sunrise until noon, and at the peak from 
noon until sunset. It should, on being retired, never be 
allowed to touch the ground. 

When ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ is played or 
sung, all present should stand, uncover, face towards the 
music, and remain standing, in silence, until the music 
ceases. 

Applause at the conclusion of ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’’ is out of place. 

Worn-out and useless flags should be desttoyed, 
preferably by burning. 
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A flag torn or frayed by the wind and weather should 
not again be hoisted until it has been repaired. This is 
a regulation of both the Army and the Navy and should 
be followed by all civilians. 


MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Fifty-first General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois will convene at the capitol in Springfield on Janu- 
ary 8, 1919. The welfare of the school pupils and teach- 
ers and the future of education in the State are de- 
pendent upon its action. Probably a hundred or more 
bills will be introduced whose passage will affect public 
education,—some godod, some bad, and perhaps a few 
very dangerous. Our organization, therefore, ought to 
be watchful and active. Every Senatorial District 
should contain several well-informed and wide-awake 
members of the State Teachers’ Association who will be 
active in advising its members of the Legislature and in 
creating public opinion favoring the good bills and op- 
posing the bad. 

We are publishing herewith a list of the members 
of the Legislature from each district, with their post- 
office addresses. After January 8, they may be ad- 
dressed either at home or at the State House, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

In the list below, the numbers 1 to 51 are the num- 
bers of the Senatorial Districts. Following each num- 
ber is a brief description of the district. The name first 
in each group, and printed in italics, is the name of the 
Senator; the other three are the names of the Represen- 
tatives. The letter following each name indicates the 
politics of the member. 

1. Part of Chicago. 
Francis P. Brady, R. 
119 E. 20th St., Chicago. 
William M. Brinkman, R. 
3119 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Sheadrick B. Turner, R. 
21 E. 28th St., Chicago. 
John Griffin, D. 
2020 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
2. Part of Chicago. 
John M. Powell, D. 
1729 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Roger J. Marcy, R. 
1953 W. Congress St., Chicago. 
Frank Ryan, D. 
2139 W. 13th St., Chicago. 
Samuel E. Weinshenker, D. 
1001 S. Ashaland Blvd., Chicago. 
3. Part of Chicago. 
Samuel A. Ettleson, R. 
3659 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Adelbert H. Roberts, R. 
3405 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Warren B. Douglas, R. 
3434 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
George Garry, Noonan, D. 
536 W. 31st St., Chicago. 
4. Part of Chicago. 
Al. F. Gorman, D. 
5436 Morgan St., Chicago. 
Emil O. Kowalski, R. 
50 W. 44th St., Chicago. 
Frank McDermott, D. 
1552 W. Garfield Blvd., Chicago. 
James P. Boyle, D. 
5448 S. Union Ave.,-Chicago. 
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5. Part of Chicago. 
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Morton D. Hull, R. 

4855 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
Sidney Lyon, R. 

5250 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Theodore K. Long, R. 

4823 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 
Michael L. Igoe, D. 

5434 Cornell Ave., Chicago. 


. Evanston and part of Chicago. 


James J. Barbour, R. 

7622 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
Ralph E. Church, R. 

1411 Chicago Ave., Evanston. 
Emil A. W. Johnson, R. ‘ 

2131 Potwyne Place, Chicago. 
Robert E. Wilson, D. 

4025 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


. Most of Cook County outside of Chicago. 


Frederick B. Roos, R. 
512 Marengo Ave., Forest Park. 
Albert F. Volz, R. 
Arlington Heights. 
Howard P. Castle, R. 
Barrington. : 
John W. McCarthy, D. 
Lemont. 


. Counties of Boone, Lake and McHenry. 


Rodney B. Swift, R. 
Libertyviiie. 

Edward D. Shurtleff, R. 
Marengo. 

James H. Vickers, R. 
Harvard. 

Thomas E. Graham, D. 
Ingleside. 


. Part of Chicago. 


Patrick J. Carroll, D. 


3533 S. Hermitage Ave., Chicago. 


David E. Shanahan, R. 

115 S. Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Joseph Placek, D. 

2347 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago. 
Thomas A. Doyle, D. 

3549 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 


Counties of Ogle and Winnebago. 


John A. Atwood, R. 
Stillman Valley. 

Charles W. Baker, R. 
Monroe Center. 

H. 8. Hicks, R. 
Rockford. 

Guy W. Ginders, R. 
Rockford. 


Part of Chicago. 


Frank P. Sadler, R. 

6565 Yale Ave., Chicago. 
William H. Cruden, R. 

10204 Wallace Ave., Chicago. 
Edward B. Lucius, R. 

7520 Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Frank J. Ryan, D. 

6828 Bishop St., Chicago. 


Counties of Carroll, Jo Daviess and Stephenson. 


John D. Turnbaugh, R. 
Mt. Carroll. 
Robert Irwin, R. 
Mt. Carroll. 
Joseph L. Meyers, R. 
Scioto Mills. 
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Charles F. Franz, D. 
Freeport. 


13. Part. of Chicago and part of Town of Calumet. 


Albert C. Clark, R. 

7137 Euclid Ave., Chicago. 
C. A. Young, R. 

2809 E. 76th St., Chicago. 
Gotthard A. Dahlberg, R. 

147 E. 11th St., Chicago. 
James W. Ryan, D. 


7343 Crandon Ave., Chicago. 


14. Counties of Kane and Kendall. 
Harold C. Kessinger, R. 
Aurora. 
DeGoy B. Ellis, R. 
Elgin. 
Frank A. McCarthy, R. 
Elgin. 
Fred B. Shearer, R. 
Aurora. 
15. Part of Chicago. 
John J. Boehm, D. 
729 W. 18th St., Chicago. 
Thomas Curran, R. 


2023 S. Racine Ave., Chicago. 


Joseph Perina, D. 
1835 Fisk St., Chicago. 
Peter F. Smith, D. 


1608 S. Union Ave., Chicago. 
16. Counties of Livingston, Marshall, 


Woodford. 
Simon E. Lantz, R. 
Congerville. 
Charles M. Turner. 
Wenona. 
William H. Bentley, R. 
Pontiac. 
Michael Fahy, D. 
Toluca. 
17. Part of Chicago. 
Edward J. Glackin, D. 
745 Lytle St., Chicago. 
Edward J. Smejkal, R. 
560 Bunker St., Chicago. 
Charles Coia, D. 
817 Forquer St., Chicago. 
Jacob W. Epstein, D. 


1133 Newberry Ave., Chicago. 


18. County of Peoria. 

John Dailey, R. 
Peoria. 

Charles W. Leporte, R. 
Peoria. 

Charles Sumner Stubbles, R. 
Peoria. 

Thomas N. Gorman, D. 
Peoria. 


Putnam 






and 


19. Part of Chicago, part of Town of Cicero, and all of 


Town of Riverside. 
John T. Denvir, R. 


1847 S. Crawford Ave., Chicago. 


Solomon P. Roderick, R. 


3310 Douglas Blvd., Chicago. 


James T. Prendergast, D. 


1233 S. Lawndale Ave., Chicago. 


James P. O’Brien, D. 


4118 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
20. Counties of Grundy, Iroquois and Kankakee. 


Edward C. Curtis, R. 
Grant Park. 
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Richard R. Meents, R. 
Ashkum. 

Isreal Dudgeon, R. 
Morris. 

B. W. Alpiner, D. 
Kankakee. 


. Part of Chicago. 


Edward J. Hughes, D. 

3338 Fultom St., Chicago. 
Frederick J. Bippus, R. 

4733 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
Michael F. Maher, D. 


753 N. Central Park Ave., Chicago. 


Benjamin M. Mitchell, D. 


3210 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
. Counties of Edgar and Vermilion. 


Martin B. Bailey, R. 
Danville. 
Abraham L. Stanfield, R. 


Paris. 
William P. Holaday, R. 
Georgetown. 
Archie N. Vance, D. 
Paris. 


. Part of Chicago and part of Town of Cicero. 


Henry W. Austin, R. 
1022 Lake Street, Oak Park. 
William G. Thon, R. 


1220 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago. 


Edward M. Overland, R. 
3228 Hirsch St., Chicago. 
Thomas P. Keane, D. 
2705 Iowa St., Chicago. 


. Counties of Champaign, Moultrie and Piatt. 


Henry M. Dunlap, R. 
Savoy. 

William H. H. Miller, R. 
Champaign. 

Charles A. Gregory, R. 
Lovington. 

Jacob R. Drake, D. 


Lovington. 


5. Part of Chieago. 


Daniel Herlihy, D. 

2743 N. Albany Ave., Chicago. 
Charles L. Fieldstack, R. 

4016 N. Harding Ave.; Chicago. 
Theodore R. Steinert, R. 

2112 Powell Ave., Chicago. 
John G. Jacobson, D. 

1646 N. Irving Ave., Chicago. 

Counties of Ford and McLean. 

William H. Wright, R. 

McLean. 
William Rowe, R. 

Saybrook. 
William Noble, R. 

tibson City. 
George E. Dooley, D. 

LeRoy. 


. Part of Chicago. 


John Broderick, D. 
732 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Edward Walz, R. 
541 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
Joseph Petlak, D. 
1600 W. North Ave., Chicago. 
James M. Donlan, D. 
954 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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28. Counties of DeWitt, Logan and Macon. * 
William G. McCullough, D. 
Decatur. 
Orpheus W. Smith, R. 
Decatur. 
Edwin C. Perkins, R. 
Lincoln. 
Horace W. McDavid, D. 
Decatur. 
29. Part of Chicago. 
Patrick J. Sullivan, D. 
121 Maple St., Chicago. 
Bernard F. Clettenberg, R. 
1136 Orleans St., Chicago. 
Bernard J. Conlon, D. 
163 E. Chieago Ave., Chicago. 
Lawrence C. O’Brien, D. 
1216 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
30. Counties of Brown, Cass, Mason, Mernard, Schuy- 
ler and Tazewell. 
Walter I. Manny, D. 
Mt. Sterling. 
Homer J. Tice, R. 
Greenview. 
Ben L. Smith, D.* 
Pekin. 
William H. Dietrich, D. 
Beardstown. 
31. Part of Chicago. 
Willett H. Cornwell, R. 
3825 Alta Vista Terrace, Chicago. 
Carl Mueller, R. 
2142 Lincoln Park West, Chicago. 
James A. Steven, R. 
2448 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
Frank J. Seif, D. 
1529 Orchard St., Chicago. 7 
32. Counties of Hancock, McDonough and Warren. 
Clarence F. Buck, R. 
Monmouth. 
James M. Pace, R. 
Macomb. 
Rollo R. Robbins, R. 
Augusta. 
Ernest O. Reaugh, D. 
Carthage. 
33. Counties of Henderson, Mercer and Rock Island. 
Martin R. Carlston, R. 
Moline. 
James E. Wells, R. 
Aledo. 
Frank E. Abbey, R. 
Biggsville. 
Everett L. Werts, D. - 
Oquawka. 
34. Counties of Clark, Coles and Douglas. 
John R. Hamilton, R. 
Mattoon. 
E. Walter Green, R. 
Hindsboro. 
A. L. Ruffner, R. 
Marshall. 
Robert Howard, D. 
Mattoon. 
35. Counties of DeKalb, Lee and Whiteside. 
Adam C. Cliffe, R. 
Sycamore. 
Frederick A. Brewer, R. 
Tampico. 
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Albert T. Tourtillott, R. 
Dixon. 
John P. Devine, D. 
Dixon. 
. Counties of Adams, Calhoun, Pike and Scott. 
Charles R. McNay, D. 
Ursa. 
A. Otis Arnold, R. 
Quincy. 
Henry Bowers, D. 
Pittsfield. 
Rolland M. Wagner, D. 
Quincy. 
. Counties of Bureau, Henry and Stark. 
Clayton C. Pervier, R. 
Sheffield. 
Randolph Boyd, R. 
Galva. 
John W. Walters, R. 
Wyoming. 
Frank W. Morrasy, D. 
Sheffield. 
. Counties of Greene, Jersey, Macoupin and Mont- 
gomery. 
Stephen D. Canaday, D. 
Hillsboro. 

Otto C. Sonnemann, R. 
Carlinville. 
Truman A. Snell, D. 
Carlinville. 

H..A. Shephard, D. 
Jerseyville. 


39. County of LaSalle. 


Thurlow G. Essington, R. 
Streator. 


William M. Seanlan, R. 
Peru. 

R. G. Soderstrom, R. 
Streator. 

Lee O’Neil Browne, D. 
Ottawa. 


. Counties of Christian, Cumberland and Shelby. 

Frank B. Wendling, D. 
Shelbyville. 

Lincoln Bancroft, R. 
Greenup. 

Arthur Roe, D. 
Vandalia. 

John C. Richardson, D. 
Edinburg. 

. Counties of DuPage and Will. 

Richard J. Barr, R. 
Joliet. 

James R. Bentley, R. 
New Lenox. 

William R. MeCabe, R. 
Lockport. 

Michael F. Hennebry, D. 
Wilmington. 

. Counties of Clay, Clinton, Effingham and Marion. 

F. C. Campbell, D. 
Xenia. 

Charles L. MeMackin, R. 
Salem. 

A. B. Lager, D. 
Breese. 

John W. Thomason, D. 
Louisville. 


. Counties of Fulton and Knox. 
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William 8S. Jewell, R. 
Lewiston. 
Owen B. West, R. 
Yates City. 
A. O. Lindstrum, R. 
Galesburg. 
M. P. Rice, D. 
Lewiston. 
. Counties of Jackson, Monroe, Perry, Randolph and 
Washington. 
Frank M. Hewitt, R. 
Carbondale. 
W. Geo. Beever, R. 
Chester. 
Harry Wiison, R. 
Pinckneyville. 
James M. Etherton, D. 
Carbondale. 


5. Counties of Morgan and Sangamon. 


John A. Wheeler, R. 
Springfield. 

Jacob Frisch, R. 
Springfield. 

Fred A. Wanless, R. 
Riverton. 

Clarence A. Jones, D. 
Springfield. 

. Counties of Jasper, Jefferson, Richland and Wayne. 

Charles L. Wood, R. 
Keenes. 

W. B. Phillips, R. 
Mt. Vernon. 
Frank Vice, Jr., R. 

Olney. 
John Kasserman, D. 
Newton. 


7. Counties of Bond and Madison. 


J. G. Bardill, R. 
Highland. 

Norman G. Flagg, R. 
Moro. 

Chris Rethmeier, R. 
Edwardsville. 

Ferdinand A. Geresche, D. 
Madison. 


3. Counties of Crawford, Edwards, Gallatin, Hardin, 


Lawrence, Wabash and White. 

Raleigh M. Shaw, D. 
Lawrenceville. 

James A. Watson, R. 

: Elizabethtown. 

Samuel R. Thomas, R. 
Oblong. 

Rene Havill, D. 


Mount Carmel. 


9. County of St. Clair. 


R. E. Duvall, R. 
Belleville. 
Charles F. Short, R. 
East St. Louis. 
James W. Rentchler, R. 
Belleville. 
Frank Holton, D. 
East St. Louis. 
. Counties of Alexander, Franklin, Pulaski, Union 
and Williamson. 
Sidney B. Miller, R. 
Cairo. 
James P. Mooneyham, R. 
Benton. 
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Charles Curren, R. 
Mound City. 

J. L. Hammond, D. 
Anna. 

51. Counties of Hamilton, Johnson, Massac, Pope and 
Saline. 

W. A. Spence, R. 
Metropolis. 

Claude F. Lacy, R. 
Boaz. 

K. C. Ronalds, R. 
Eldorado. 

John J. Parish, D. 
Harrisburg. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The city superintendents of Los Angeles and near- 
by cities, under the leadership of Dr. E. C. Moore and 
the city and county superintendents of the bay region 
of San Francisco, with Mr. E. Morris Cox at their head, 
have organized to work for the following purposes, as 
stated in the constitution of the Bay Association: 

1. To put into operation administrative and super- 
visory measures for the development of curriculums 
which shall be based upon the fundamental principle 
of individual differences of children; to simplify the 
courses of study in the public schools; to cut out all ob- 
solete, unnecessary, impracticable elements in subjects 
taught; to abandon attempts to teach, by existing meth- 
ods, materials which past experience has unquestionably 
shown the schools have failed to teach to a profitable de- 
gree; to substitute other methods for existing methods 
which are proved by experience to be effective. 

2. To reduce to the lowest possible minimum the es- 
sentials of content, of promotion and of grading sub- 
jects, without which pupils are not permitted to enter 
upon courses of wider opportunity peculiarly useful, 
profitable and suitable to them; and to provide means 
by which pupils may reach such fields of opportunities 
easily, expeditiously and effectively. 

3. To put into operation established and proven 
means of measuring progress; to deal effectively with 
retardation by removing the causes which induce it in so 
far as the schools can reach the problem; to determine 
by investigation the proper number of pupils per class- 
room. 


4. To establish in the various schools represented by 
this organization greater uniformity of subject-matter, 
grading, and system of promotion within such limits as 
uniformity is obviously legitimate and profitable, but to 
provide free and unhampered opportunity for non- 
uniformity in all matters in which uniformity is not 
necessary, not legitimate and not desirable. 

5. To serve as an adjusting body to curb the preva- 
lent tendency to develop unduly particular departments 
of subjects of the school system to the injury of other 
subjects or departments, and to submit all important 
issues, now too frequently left to the biased judgment 
of specialists, to the balanced decision of an administra- 
tive body which shall take into the field of vision the 
complete area of education. 

6. To strip the decks of our school system in prepa- 
ration for the battle of the new education which must 
come ‘‘after the war.’’ To this end we need to begin 
now to clear away all superfluous impediments, all use- 
less cargoes of subject material, all round-about meth- 
ods, for in the new world school education must be a 
forerunner, not a laggard, in civilization’s forces, 
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7. To put into action such other measures, in har- 
mony with the above, which from time to time may be 
adopted by this association. 

8. To cooperate and unite with other organizations 
with similar purposes, throughout the state or nation, 
and vigorously pursue action through all official, legisla- 
tive, civie and social avenues. 


To Superintendents, Teachers and Pupils: 


A good book is the greatest flying machine ever in- 
vented. He who is master of a book, who knows how to 
read it, has the wings of the morning and can fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. A book is like a telescope. 
He who knows how to use it may look down the ages, and 
characters and events which have passed from view re- 
turn. Rameses with his millions of black men raising 
the pyramids appears to the immediate vision of the boy 
or girl who knows how to read. Alexander with his 
Grecian phalanxes marches before them in the field of 
their imagination. Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
step forth from a more immediate. past and become liv- 
ing personalities to them. All the lofty and noble ideas 
and sentiments uttered by priest and patriot, by poet 
or novelist, touch the heart and mind of him who knows 
how to read. After all, the greatest moving picture 
show is not the one with darkened lights and flashing 
films. It is a book which throws upon the screen of the 
child’s imagination the characters of history and fiction 
vividly and with the touch of emotional tone. These be- 
come a living part of one’s thought and character. 

I have never been a believer in the principle that 
one man should say what another one should read, but 
in the ease of children, with the great field of literature 
waving before them, there must be some guidance and 
direction. The directors of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Circle are men and women who have spent many years 
in working with children. They should be, and are, 
capable judges of the kind of literature which should be 
educative in its character and helpful to our growing 
youth. 

I recommend to the consideration of superintendents 
and teachers the books which are recommended by this 
board. Yours sincerely, 


F. G. Buatr, Superintendent. 


ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
D. F. Nicxoits, Manager, Lincoln, Ill. 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Every school room having pupils from the fourth 
grade up should have a set of reference books. No other 
means at hand can be made so useful to the pupil in 
learning, or to the teacher in instructing. The best en- 
cyclopedia for schools to buy is one written for children 
and school use. The articles are so selected and written 
that children will be interested and will be able to un- 
derstand. 

The Pupils’ Reading Cirele is prepared to supply the 
following. We advise that you get the higher priced 
ones if you can do so: 

The World Book (ten volumes)................ $32.50 
The Standard Reference Work (six volumes) ..... 20.00 
Champlin’s Encyclopedia of Common Things 

SU CIE: nnn n sc oed nnd dcdoue onboed 
Champlin’s Encyclopedia of Persons and Places 

SOD ENED - cies gwun'e n'y nd BGed bes Sh den wen 3.00 
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These sets will be sent prepaid to any point in the 


State upon receipt of the above prices on application 
to the manager. 





THE WorLD Book 


The World Book is the last word in encyclopedia 
making. It is the latest reference work to appear on the 
market. Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Editor-in-Chief of The World 
Book, was assisted by one hundred fifty eminent edu- 
eators in the preparation of this encyclopedia. ‘‘Par- 
ticular attention is given to modern developments in the 
sciences that deal with human welfare, and with human 
nature in its physical, mental, social, economic, political, 
ethical and moral aspects. The stories are told in a 
simple, straightforward way, the purpose being to make 
all truth of whatever sort intelligible and attractive. 

**Tt is more important to-day than it ever has been to 
conserve the time and energy of young people in school. 
Knowledge is accumulating rapidly ; there is much more 
to learn now than there was a few decades ago. Upon 
teachers and parents rests the responsibility of guiding 
the young so that they will master all really vital knowl- 
edge readily and without waste. In the preparation of 
The World Book the needs of those who instruct youth 
have been kept constantly in view. Every subject of in- 
struction in the elementary and high schools is discussed 
herein. The story of each branch is presented in the 
proper place, and it is shown how it has been devel- 
oped, what role it plays in human life, what its value in 
modern education is, and how each topic can best be pre- 
sented so as to enlist the interest of the learner, and so 
that it will remain with him and be assimilated into his 
thought and conduct. 


‘The World Book is abundantly and effectively il- 
lustrated. Over five thousand pictures appear in these 
volumes. Every geographical topic is made concrete by 
the use of maps and photographic illustrations of 
physiographie and political conditions. All pictures, 
maps, reproductions, and illustrations of every kind 
were made especially for The World Book by artists 
working in connection with the editors. 

‘The correct pronunciation of all unusual or diffi- 
eult terms is given.”’ 





THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


‘*In presenting the Standard Reference Work to the 
publie, it is confidently believed by the publishers that 
they are offering to the general reader a set of books of 
peculiar merit and of great practical value, at a price 
within the reach of every school and family. The au- 
thors, in plan, in selection of topics, and in scope and 
method of treatment, have been bound by no worn-out 
precedents in preparing a work to meet the demands of 
the present day. They have courageously omitted many 
threadbare topics usually found in works of reference 
which have nothing to justify their appearance in a 
work of this sort for the people. This makes room for 
topics of greater consequence, each of which has been 
included for the distinct addition it makes to the work. 

‘*While not assuming to cover the whole realm of 
human knowledge, The Standard Reference Work aims 
to be sufficiently comprehensive to meet the demands of 
all except those making an exhaustive research. The 
general reader and the young student do not wish to 
spend a half hour plodding through pages of irrelevant 
matter in search of the salient points that their ques- 
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tions demand. For such readers as these and for all de- 
siring the most vital and interesting points on a subject, 
this work is especially adapted. The language is simple 
enough for any child who may consult it, and at the 
same time scholarly enough for an adult. The abundant 
a in both character and quality are unex- 
celled.’’ 





CHAMPLIN’s YounG Foixks’ CycLopEepIA 


Vol. I—Persons and Places. 

Vol. II—Common Things. 

This cyclopedia is especially adapted for the inter- 
mediate grades. It teaches children to find, for them- 
selves, accurate information. 

‘Arranged on the same general plan as the larger 
cyclopedias, these volumes prepare the way for an in- 
telligent and ready use of other books of reference. 
Their diligent use can hardly fail to start the pupil 
along the road to that self-education which must supple- 
ment all the school can do for him. The language is 
simple, and pictures are freely used. 


RESULTS OF JULY, 1918, EXAMINATION 














Number of | Number | Per cent 
Grade of certificate. applicants, | successful. | successful. 

PG c-4 8224 6 doetes backed 64 808 232 28.7 
ECE eT eae Spe GES 3,001 1,029 34.2 
Pes pee eee 236 114 48.3 
Kindergarten primary......... 10 4 40. 
PE ae ope 18 13 72.2 
RAs a0 iw Miia dias wE8'ce te 30 14 46.6 
i. Se oe 51 17 33.3 

a aE RN a be 4,154 1,423 34.2 





RESULTS OF MARCH, 1918, EXAMINATION 


Number of} Number | Per cent 
applicants. | successful. | successful. 





Grade of certificate. 

















. . SAP er Breese 658 179 27.2 
NS ee ee ee ee 3,449 923 26.7 
aid ascendant Ss -whas 235 70 29.8 
Kindergarten primary........ 7 1 14.2 
PU ovosncescs seesaw 18 8 44.4 

i. eae 4,367 1,181 27.4 





—Illinois Educational Bulletin. 


Rew Books 


“May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 














JosepH C. SrnpeLaR: Father Thrift and His Animal 
Friends. Pictures by Helen Geraldine Hodge. Chi- 
cago, 1918. Beckley-Cardy Company. Illustrated in 
color. Pp. 128. Price $ .50. 

Here is a book for children which is fairly running 
over with good things. The first impression given by 
Father Thrift, and this is deepened as the story unfolds 
his relations with His Animal Friends, is the friendliness 
for everybody in true thrift. Selfishness belongs not to 
thrift but to spendthrift. 

Joseph Sindelar has, by a fine sense of the appealing 
beauty of quaintness, given a hundred delightful inci- 
dents each expressing the kindly foresight of the father. 
It is this truly loving spirit of far reaching fatherhood 
which holds the interest and attention of children and 
gives to the conduct required an attractiveness of joy 
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springing from friendliness guided by wise and loving 
care. 

But the lessons, compelling as they are because of 
their quaintness and of the clear and complete truth 
they give of life, are not the only good qualities of Father 
Thrift and His Animal Friends. Of almost equal value 
to the school is Mr. Sindelar’s rich yet clear and simple 
use of language. Each paragraph is a word picture, 
each sentence the stroke of a master’s brush. Shaggy 
Bear who was ‘‘As hungry as a bear’’ should be, but 
learned to control his appetite; Great Gray Owl ‘‘wise’’ 
to bring all the forest animals under Father Thrift’s 
care—‘‘ What a fine fellow the owl was, to be sure, to 
give other people’s things away so generously !’’—is one 
description of him; the thrifty squirrels and the wood- 
peckers who learn from them to gather and store nuts; 
the beavers not all of whom ‘‘ work like a beaver ;’’ these 
are a few of Father Thrift’s animal friends. 

Then there are the pictures by Helen Geraldine 
Hodge. They are as quaint and attractive as they should 
be to illustrate Mr. Sindelar’s story. 

In the first pages we may well see Mr. Sindelar’s 
own quandary in that of Father Thrift. How may the 
people be led back to true thrift when, grown prosper- 
ous, ‘‘extremely prosperous by heeding Father Thrift’s 
advice,’’ they then turn to follow young Mr. Spend- 
thrift? The. problem is difficult. Father Thrift ‘‘would 
sit with his head in his hands, thinking, thinking, think- 
ing.’’ But one day he got up and exclaimed: ‘‘at last, 
at last, I have it! I’m sure I have it, this time. Yes, 
I’m sure.’’ Then he went away into the forest and be- 
gan with nature at its lowliest. I hope Mr. Sindelar has 
it. Teachers try it and see. His book is for second or 
third grade. It begins with young life. 

Gro. A. Brown. 


JoHN BacH McMaster; The United States in the World 
War. 1918, New York. D. Appleton & Company. 
Large octavo. Pp. 485. Price $3.00 net. 

John Bach MeMaster is an historian but he does not 
give to this book the title of a history. The United States 
in the World War is but a much more balanced and 
inclusive presentation of current affairs than the day to 
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day statements could be or desired to be. Those gave 
us at the time the deep surging swings and eddying 
whirls of that current. In the midst of stirring events 
every one of which calls for decisions and action by the 
people every statement is of necessity freigited with 
propaganda if not with actual commands or evident ex- 
pectation of the required response. 

But as the favorable end of the war becomes assured 
it is well for the people to review all the facts and con- 
ditions for the purpose of getting a more complete view. 
What is now to be done for permanent peace requires a 
much longer look ahead than did the needs of the war. 
Not our wishes alone but what all the nations, because 
of their conditions, require of us must be considered. 

About two-thirds of Mr. MeMaster’s account is given 
to the period from June 29, 1914, to April 6, 1917. The 
opening of the war; pro-German propaganda; Belgian 
Relief; neutral trade; submarine frightfulness; and 
the Lusitania notes furnish the preliminary facts. These 
are presented almost chronologically. Then is taken up 
the discussions of policy in this country and of the acts 
of German officials in dealing with American aftairs. 
Embargo, preparedness, pacifists and plots and crimes 
are some of the proposals and activities with which the 
Government had to deal at home. In direct negotiations 
with the belligerents, the questions of blockade, contra- 
band, sinking without warning, and of friendly etforts 
for peace came to an end only with the breaking of 
diplomatie relations with Germany and entry into the 
war by the United States. In these final chapters which 
deal with but one year from April, 1917, to April, 1918, 
the great state papers of President Wilson and the inter- 
national peace debate supply the material we now need 
to keep in mind. The change, not so much of funda- 
mental aim but certainly of clearly stated and definitely 
insisted upon application of principle, is the great fea- 
ture of America’s action. It is in the light of these con- 
sistent actions from the beginning that our present in- 
fluence on the peace conference is to be understood. 
Teachers, particularly, need to read at this time such a 
book as John Bach MeMasterchas given us. This is the 
time to widen the point of view of pupils without loosing 
touch with current feeling and purposes. 

Geo. A. Browh. 
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SUBJECT MATTER AND TEACHING 


Teaching looks forward. The teacher 
seeks to enlarge the power and enrich the 
quality of conduct. 

The teacher uses textbooks as aids and 
not as masters. If this is not the case the 
schoolmaster is master in name only. 

The pupils use textbooks also as mines 
of information and perhaps as sources of 
interest and of inspiration. When this 
happens the textbook supplies a means for 
progress. It then may be said to look for- 
ward, For this to happen the school, 
through both the teacher and the textbooks, 
must have aroused purposes and stimulated 
needs which require knowledge and skill. 
Also, the school must provide for effective 
study and lead to ability to understand 
and to use as well as to learn those things 
which society believes should be taught 
by the school. 

It is not enough for a textbook to be 
organized for the purpose of supplying a 
general knowledge of the subject. In pre- 
senting the required subject matter a good 
textbook should present, also, opportunities 
to use its information for purposes of per- 





sonal understanding of its value for im- 
mediate application:— 

(1) In temporary conditions; 

(2) As preliminary to further culture; 

(3) As training in what may again need 
to be mastered quickly; 

(4) As part of the facts necessary that 
full generalizations may be made; or 

(5) As giving control of sources of 
knowledge. 

The reader will remember that these 
five values of knowledge were specified in 
the discussion of textbook organization 
given in the November number. They are 
the values Mr. G. M. Whipple gives from 
which pupils are to judge the degree and 
method of study. If, as Mr. Whipple be- 
lieves, it is necessary for pupils to dis- 
tinguish these values then certainly the 
textbook should be so organized as to en- 
able them to do so with ease and cer- 
tainty. Many of the modern textbooks 
distinguish value (1) at least for pur- 
poses of illustration or to maintain a 
‘*practical’’ interest. But values (2), (3), 
and (4) are not separated as distinct char- 
acteristics of subject matter which of 





necessity control in the organization of a 
textbook. This is true although (2) con- 
trols the general plan of progress, and (4) 
gives excuse for much of the matter in- 
eluded, while (3) guides somewhat in the 
introduction of drill exercises. In elemen- 
tary textbooks little emphasis is given to 
(5). 

I wonder just what the textbook would 
contain if each fact was allowed a place 
only because its value under (4) to the 
pupils using it was fully demonstrated ; ‘each 
relation or process given only because (2) 
made it necessary; and each review or drill 
limited by its value under (3). 

I understand that if textbooks were made 
in this way, there would of necessity have to 
be a different organization, for different 
grades of mental ability on the part of the 
pupils to be served. Classes of bright and 
quick minds would be able to pass quickly 
through the organization for the first four 
values and would be able early to seek con- 
trol of the sources of knowledge. I believe 
we do not now do what the schools could for 
bright pupils because, teachers and text- 
books do not make the use possible with 
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these children of value (5). There is a 
tendency today to expand value (1) for 
these pupils. I feel that that is a mistake 
and will mean a great loss to social pro- 
gress, It is value (5) which gives the great- 
est power for progress and progress is the 
need of democratic society. Without con- 
tinual progress popular government must fall 
back on some form of state socialism. 
Geo. A. Brown. 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE CHICAGO 
MEETING 


E. C. Hartwell, President of Department 


The next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association will be held in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 24-March 1. This meeting is one of the 
most important educational gatherings of 
the year. 

There will be an explanation of the bill 
now before the United States Senate, ask- 
ing for a National Department of Educa- 
tion, and for $100,000,000 for training of 
teachers, physical education and health edu- 
eation, immigrant education and Americani- 
zation, and rural education. The provisions 
of the bill will receive full dis¢ussion. 

Some of the problems for consideration 
are the supervision of study; democracy in 
education; the year-around school; ecduca- 
tion for community service; the weaknesses 
and shortcomings of the American School 
System as disclosed by the demands of the 
war; how to secure the proper Lind of help- 
ful, constructive supervision; and what to 
do for the incompetent teacher. The presi- 
dent will be glad to receive other sugges- 
tions from members as to topics for discus- 
sion at the meeting. 

A. J. Gantvoort of Cincinnati, who de- 
lighted the association last year with his 
direction of the music, has kindly agreed 
to officiate in the same capacity again this 
year. 

The Resolutions Committee for the Chi- 
cago meeting is as follows: Chairman, 
Supt. Ernest A. Smith, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Supt. T. E. Johnson, Coldwater, Mich- 
igan; Supt. D. A. Grout, Portland, Oregon; 
Supt. S. J. Slawson, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Supt. J. W. Gwinn, New Orleans, La.; and 
Supt. Frank L. Smart, Davenport, Iowa. 
Heretofore, the Committee on Resolutions 
has been appointed at the time of the meet- 
ing. The committee, for this year, is ap- 
pointed a considerable time in advance of the 
session so that the resolutions finally pre- 
sented may receive the careful consideration 
which the official expression of the associa- 
tion merits. You are asked to send to mem- 
bers of this committee any matter you wish 
to have considered. 


TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 
MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of positions are to be filled at from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. A 224, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 





HEYWORTH: Miss Anna McCormick of 
Kankakee has been employed as _ history 
teacher in the Heyworth public schools. 
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“It Has the Earmarks of a Best Seller’ 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SPELLER (Stauffer) 


“A Junior High School fay by Ruth M. Stauffer, just from the press 
of Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., has no introduction; it needs none, for the 
plan and method stand out so clear that he who runs may read. It goes 
to the heart of the situation with a directness and clearness as pointed as 
Woodrow Wilson's state papers. . . . This is the most interesting speller 
we have seen, and it has the earmarks of a best seller.” From The West- 
ern Teacher (November). 





Pages, 122; Price, 44 cents. 


THE LIBERTY READER (Sheridan) 


The Liberty Reader contains over 70 s2lections in prose and verse, for the 
elementary school—all of recent copyright. Although its subject is war, 
it does not glorify war, as war. What it glorifies are those high qualities 
—which somehow war reveals in an incomparable way—of courage and 
endurance and devotion and consecration to an ideal. There is no blood 
or brutality or hatred in the book. Only the spiritual values of the war 
find expression in it. The war is over, but these shall endure forever. 


Pages, 228; Price, 76 cents. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


Chicago New York Boston 








Father Thrift 2x4 His Animal Friends 
A Supplementary Reader for Second and Third Grades 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR 
Author of The Nixie Bunny Books 
With 49 pictures in black and color and decorated end sheets. 
128 Pages, Cloth. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 

- NCE upon a time, in a quaint old town, there lived a queer, little old man. 
His name was Thrift—Father Thrift people called him.”” Thus begins 
one of the most fascinating and intrinsically valuable stories for children 

ever written. The delightful scenes in the wood, the lessons of thrift and cour- 

tesy and good will which enter into them, and Father Thrifts wise advice given 
in his peculiarly quaint and charming way cannot fail to leave a lasting impres- 
sion for good upon the child. It is an ideal story, one full of beauty and interest. 


WHAT ONE SUPERINTENDENT SAYS: 
Father Thrift is altogether one of the best mediams for thrift teaching in the lower 
grades that ha« yetaypeared. If stands alone in its class and should have the careful 
attention of ail schoo! mea.”—RAY C. PELLETT, Supt. of Schools,.Garrett. Ind = 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS—Supplementary Readers 




















TITLE AUTHOR GRADE PRICE 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew Craik-Sindelar 1-2 35e¢ 
A Child’s Robinson Crusoe Nida 2-3 40c 
Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land Sindelar 2-3 45c 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land Sindelar 2-3 45c 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land Sindelar 2-3 45c 
Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands Sindelar 2-3 45c 
The Teenie Weenies Donahey-Baker 2-3 50c 
The Progressive School Classics 16 Nos. 3-H.S. 5c 
Story of the American Flag Fallows 5-8 60c 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training, and Games Smith 50c 
Number Games for Primary Grades Harris-Waldo 60c 
Number Stories Deming 60c 
Language and Composition by Grades Hammond 85e 
Language Games for All Grades (with Cards) Deming 85c 
Primary Language Stories Deming 40c 
Morning Exercises for All the Year Sindelar 75¢ 
Simplex Class Record 30c 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF BOOKS MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. 6B, CHICAGO 








NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
LARGEST AND LEADING AGENCY IN THE WEST 


Enroll Now for Mid-year Emergency Vacancies and for 1919-20 
Write Immediately for Free Circular. BOISE, IDAHO 











TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Can Place You in Better Positions. Write Ege e ee 


NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and ROCKY NT TEACHER S$ 





enrollment card. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver Cot 


Pacific Office: Portland, Ore. Frank K. Welles, Mgr. WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 
THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 
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Fires of the Priestess of Vesta : 








VESTA HOLDETH FORTH ON THE 
FALLACY OF NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTIONS 


Listen, my beloveds, and ‘hearken unto the 
words of wisdom to be heard whispering 
through the hissing flames upon my altar. 
For though thou mayst build up towering 
sky-scrapers of wondrous beauty, with ala- 
baster walls of imagined steadfastness of 
purpose, and glittering windows of gener- 
osity of soul, and a most ornamental cornice 
of helpfulness unto others, if thy house be 
not builded upon the foundation rock of 
character gradually put together bit by bit 
since the earliest days of thy youth, the 
result of thy building will not be beauteous 
for long in the eyes of the passers-by, and 
much better hadst thou spent thy time and 
labor in erecting a little hut of mud and grass 
to shelter thee from the storms of late winter. 
For verily I say unto thee, it is but a waste 
of thy time and labor to try to put together 
blocks which have not been seasoned by 
gradual growth since thy soul’s beginning. 
Thou mayst say unto thyself, ‘‘Behold, I 
will forsake my old dwelling place of self- 
ishness and self-absorption. Now, upon the 
threshold of the glad New Year will I come 
forth from the abode of all bad habits, and 
from now henceforth will I dwell only in 
the shining house of truth, and goodness and 
beauty.’’ Though thou mayst lay great 
plans in thy mind, and make many resolu- 
tions for well-doing without ceasing, unless 
thou hast builded thy foundation from the 
very bottom, thou canst not hope to keep 
thy tower from swaying to a fall in the 
high winds of temptation, and far better 
to have builded a bungalow of modest height 
which thou mightest hope to keep standing, 
and to embellish it with vines and flowers, 
and to beautify it on the inside, from year 
to year, until thou hast a dwelling place 
fit even for thy own vision of what a dwel- 
ling place shouldst be. 


GOOD ENGLISH FEATURED. 


The first week in December was Good En- 
glish week at the Decatur High School. 
Each class in the building elected two 
English critics, a boy and a girl, who were 
expected to keep a record of the grammati- 
cal mistakes made each day. Every depart- 
ment co-operated, even the music depart- 
ment under the direction of Miss Louise 
Bear. Each of the four literary societies 
devoted at least a part of their programs 
to the subject, and at a special assembly 
W. F. Hardy spoke on the topic ‘‘Good 
English as a Business Asset,’’ Mrs. Eugenie 
M. Bacon on ‘‘Good English as a Personal 
Pleasure,’’ and Mr. Engleman on ‘‘ Good 
English from the Patriotic Standpoint.’’ 


HISTORIES AND GEOGRAPHIES TO 
BE CHANGED. 


When the peace conference is ended, all 
the geographies and histories will have to 
be revised. This means at least two new 
books for each of the 20,500,000 school 
children, or 41,000,000 new books in all. 
Each of these books will cost about $1 each, 
or $41,000,000. And books worth as many 
million dollars will become useless. It will 


take months of time to get these books into 





the hands of teachers and pupils. And then 
the teachers must learn their geography and 
history all over again. Joyful prospect. 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


Conditions have reached the point where 
one is almost sure to be considered a bromide 
if one mentions this subject. lt has become 
an axiom, so to speak, and needs no dis- 
cussion, 

‘rhe number of students enrolled in the 
department of education for the first quarter 
showed a decrease of about 15 per cent from 
last year, This decrease is evident in vir- 
tually all of the courses offered, which is 
none too promising for meeting the demand 
for trained teachers. 

More favorable teaching conditions and 
higher salaries are necessary to offset the 
inuucements which are taking teachers into 
other lines of work. Fifty thousand teach- 
ers’ places are vacant, and 120,U0U persons 
are teaching this year who have never before 
taught a class. Thousands of schools have 
been forced to close because no teachers 
could be found for them. 


President Wilson has directed the estab- 
lishment in the bureau of education of a 
division to assist local officers in finding 
teachers to meet the emergency, and he has 
written an open letter of appeal to all who 
are qualified and able to teach, urging them 
to register with the new school board ser- 
vice division, signifying their willingness to 
fill this alarming breach. 

The fact that young women continue teach- 
ing, when with less training they can make 
twice or three times as much in other lines 
of work, proves that they take a pride in 
their profession, and are willing to make 
considerable sacrifices for it. But this can- 
not continue forever. Unless school boards 
all over the country realize the situation, the 
best teachers will be forced into other work, 
and the standards of teaching will rapidly 
decline, 

ALTON: Superintendent Reavis plans to 
put it up to the children to make up the 
time lost through the enforced vacation. He 
is opposed to lengthening the school day, 
keeping the schools open on Saturdays, or 
doing away with the holidays, but thinks 
that by concentrating their energies, the pu- 
pils can make up the lost time by the end 
of the year. For those children who are 
unable to keep up the pace, he suggests a 
summer school, after the closing of the regu- 
lar school year. 

AUSTIN: Under the leadership of the 
Woman’s Club of Austin a class has been 
organized to meet Monday evenings in the 
Austin Evening High School and study ques- 
tions of readjustment in Europe as a re- 
sult of the world war. Mr. David F. Davis, 
the teacher of history, will conduct the class, 
at which some of the following topics will 
be considered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRACY 


1. Contributions of the Greeks. 

2, Contributions of the Romans. 

3. Break up of the Roman Empire and 
the German Migration. 

4. Formation of the States of Europe. 

5. The Development of Mohammedanism. 

6. The Crusades, 
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7. England. 
8. France. 
9. Germany. 

10. The New States Rising from the 
World War. 

CHAMPAIGN: At the high school teach- 
ers’ association held in November one of 
the important features was the launching of 
the boys’ working reserve campaign for 
1919, Experts claim that there will be a 
greater need for boys on the farm the com- 
ing year than during the year just ended. 

CLINTON: Leonard T. Saalwachter, a 
graduate of Millikin University, has been 
secured to fill the vacancy in the manual 
training department of the Clinton High 
School. 

DECATUR: The Durfee night school 
opened under the direction of H. F. Car- 
michael, who is enthusiastic over the interest 
shown. The class in bookkeeping was most 
popular, followed by mechanical drawing, 
and music and chorus work. 

Nearly two hundred members of the De- 
eatur Public School Teachers’ Association 
attended the November meeting. Miss Mary 
L. English was elected president, and Miss 
Mebelle Wilson secretary. Plans for the 
year’s work were presented, followed by an 
excellent program. 

Prof. 8. H. Clark, who has been to Franee 
and Italy entertaining the soldiers, gave two 
lectures at the Decatur High School Audito- 
rium in November, for the benefit of the 
War Fund, 

DELAVAN: Mr. C. I. Martin of East 
Peoria has been appointed to fill out the 
unexpired term of Ben L. Smith, who has 
resigned his post as county superintendent 
on account of his election to the general as- 
sembly. 

DIVERNON: James Starkweather, prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln junior high school, has 
been appointed vocational field officer for 
the United States government, to take charge 
of the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and 
sailors in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota and Eastern Montana. This work will 
consist of the establishment of schools for 
the retraining of members of the army and 
navy who were injured during the war, and 
who will be taught a trade or educated in a 
profession so that it will be possible for 
them to be self supporting. 

DIXON: Superintendent J. H. Light of 
the South Side schools has resigned his posi- 
tion in order to accept a much better op- 
portunity elsewhere. 


‘“‘Among the Best’’ 


How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great 
Little Book) 50 cents. 

Famous Flags of America (by 
Hughes) $1.50. 

All the Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Price list 
sent on request) including: 

Minimal Essentials, Three Reports of N. E. 
A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, 
75¢ net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90c 
net; Part I, 17th Yearbook, 75c¢ net.) 

Send all orders to 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, [linois. 





N. B. 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 

1225S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 

As recent city superintendents, 

we know school employers and 

their r eeds. We also have broad 

iS acquaintance »nong teachers. 

> Both will rece’ e personal and 
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Gerard T. Smith. J. °orter Adams 
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TEACHERS—GET GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Reconstruction necessitates thousands 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$1200 to $1500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A225, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 

The Children of France. A book of stor- 
ies of the heroism and self-sacrifice of youth- 
ful patriots of France during the Great 
War. pp. 187. Cloth. 


D. Appleton and Company, New York and 
London. 
A Book of Short Stories. By Blanche 
Colton Williams, Ph. D. Illustrated. pp. 291. 
Cloth. 


Ginn § Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, and London. 
My Country. By Grace A. Turkington. 
pp. 394. Cloth. 


Little, Brown § Company, Boston, Mass. 
The Rhyme and Story First Reader. By 
Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell, pp. 130. Cloth. Price, $ .40 net. 
Stories From a Mouse Hole. By Ruth O. 
Dyer, illustrated by Alice Bolam Preston, 
pp. 144. Cloth. Price $ .55 net. 
Longmans, Green & Company, Fourth Ave., 
and 30th St., New York. 
A New Spelling Book. By Georgia Alex- 
ander, pp. 208. Cloth. Price, $ .36. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Our list includes “(Home Geography,’ a first year text for pupils 
of the fourth grade; and four Reference Notebooks, for 
the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


FIVE REASONS FOR USING THEM 

1---The suggested lists of readings and the tables of references for each month, bring 
to the teachers attention the best materials available. 

2---The hago way in which the essential facts have been outlined leads to concen- 
tration on the points of greatest importance. 

3---The devices and exercises, which have been outlined so carefully, lead toready and 

effective mastery of the material studied. 
4---They They ave a + See 4 training in the use of and the interpretation of maps 


5--- The spaces left for original exercises give opportunity for the teacher to emphasize 
the phases of the work in which she is best prepared. 


There are many other reasons as goo... 

Prices—“Home Geography” 45c; “World as a Whole” 35c; “North America” 
35c; “South America and Europe” 35c; “Asia, Africa and Australia” 35c. These 
prices include postage. We do not send sample copies. 

Map Notebook for Commercial Geography 40c. 

Map Notebook for Physical Geography 40c. 

Send for complete list of our Outline Maps and Blanks, with prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL ILLINOIS 











ALB ERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
34th Year. Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 


on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, etc., sent FREE 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 

















Corporation Schools 


By A. J. BEATTY 


This comparative study of the organization, administration, 
and methods of instruction in corporation schools and in public 
technical and trade schools is full of significance for the puzzling 
problems of vocational education. It is also a contribution to gen- 


eral educational theory. 


Mr. Beatty discusses the relation of the economic motive 
to efficient learning; the educational value of the “project”; the 
relative significance of “aptitude’”’ and “attitude”; and other funda- 
mental questions involved in continuation and trade school organ- 


ization. 


This volume is No. 2 of the new Stes 2 


Monographs edited by W. C. Bagley and G. 
Corporation Schools is $1.25. 


No. 1 of the SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION MONO- 


GRAPHS (in press) is a study of 


Classes for Gifted Children 


made with carefully controlled conditions under the direction of 
G. M. Whipple. Methods of selecting the group of gifted children 
in a school system are presented. Very many careful tests and 
measurements of school progress are reported and comparisons 
made by the use of the best standard scales in all subjects of study. 
Methods of instruction required with gifted children are developed 
and the effect of ability to grasp the meaning of subject matter 
considered. Also the analysis of special abilities, such as ability in 
drawing, is discussed. ‘he children under observation in this ex- 
periment completed the fifth and sixth grades (two years’ work) in 


one year. 


Every superintendent, principa!, and student of school edu- 
cation will find this book of decided significance. Order now. It 


will be ready for delivery soon. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


M. Whipple The price of 


This is By Far the 
Most Effective 


aid to effective study that has come to our hand. It is so 
brief that anyone can read it at a sitting. It is so meaty 
that one can dwell upon a single paragraph for many days. 
It is as simple as directions to the post-office, and as pro- 
found as a treatise on the postal demandments of the 
world. 

We can imaginé no child who would not understand it, 
and no scholar who would not be benefited by its reading. 

This is the review given by the New England Journal 
of Education of 


How to Study 
Effectively cmtiin. 


HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY is being furnished 
to the overseas army, taking studies under the Educational 
Commission of the Y.M.C.A. 


There are few High Schools that do not use this book for 
guidance. But every High School should see that every 
pupil masters the rules and acquires the right student 
habits through personal study of Dr. Whipple’s 

How to Study Effectively 


Single copies by mail fer 4 cents. _ Wette for special 


Public School Publishing Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
Harts School History ofthe United States 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D. 


Professor of Government, Harvard University 











539 PAGES ILLUSTRATED 


FOR HIGHER ELEMENTARY GRADES AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A School History of the Great War 


By Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
Armand F. Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 














Prepared upon the suggestion of the National Board for Historical Service, this new book is designed to 
inculcate patriotism by affording instruction in our country’s current history. 


The story of the World War and America’s part in the great struggle for liberty, democracy and civilization 
are told in an impressive and succinct manner. 192 pages. 


NEW YORE 
cncae AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Lames 330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











WAR AIMS 
MAPS 
SAMUEL B. HARDING, PH.D. 











SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 


12 MAPS 44X32 $10.00 


H22—The World in 1914 
H22a—The Growth of Prussia 
H23—Europe in 1914 
H23e—The World at War 
H24—Economic Europe 
H24e—Russia, Siberia and 
Adjacent Countries 
H25—Language Map of 


—Berlin, Bagdad 
WC—Title Page, Flags, Etc. 
WCa—Military and Navy Map 

of the United States 


For further particulars 


write to 


cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 


the eye. 
They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 











The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 


durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the . 


other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 








Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
SCHOOL MAP PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO. 


460 E. Ohio St., 




















